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Two Attitude** toward Christian 
Unity 

That Christian unity is possible if all 
Christians will accept the leadership of the 
eastern orthodox heirarchy, and believe in 
Christ precisely as does this part of Christen- 
dom, is affirmed in the Constructive Quarterly 
for September by the Most Reverend 
Platon, archbishop of North America and 
the Aleutian Islands by appointment of 
Emperor Nicholas and the Holy Synod. 
The theoretical danger to Christianity from 
scientific arguments and quasi-scientific 
deductions, and the practical danger com- 
ing from the spread of unbelief and the ten- 
dency to move away from Christianity — 
this general attack upon our faith, says Dr. 
Platon, ought to unite us in one family. 
The union of the churches must and can 
take place only under the banner of ortho- 
doxy. It is more than doubtful whether 
concession is in place in the establishment 
of mutual relations between religious con- 
fessions. 

In the same number of the Quarterly, the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cremona writes 
to the same effect that union is the only 
means of obviating religious pulverization 
and preventing the crumbling of faith under 
the constant gnawing of individual reason 
and criticism that is independent of every 
consideration of tradition and authority. 
Christian unity, however, must be under the 
banner of Rome, for the Roman church can- 
not recede from its position, or yield upon 
any essential point of its doctrine. The 
Roman church, with its definitions, with the 
affirmations repeated a thousand times of 
its divine character, and with all the acts of 
its government, has cut down and is cutting 
down every bridge behind it. It can well 
allow itself to be joined by dissenting 
churches with unconditional submission; 
but it cannot turn back, review its decisions. 



modify its dogmas, change its hierarchy, or 
lessen its authority. 

A different note is sounded in the same 
number by other writers. The Reverend 
Doctor George P. Mains says that it is not 
clear that the obliteration of denominational 
lines would best serve the interests of Chris- 
tianity. It is increasingly clear that the 
denominations, as such, may be so imbued 
with the larger mission of the kingdom, so 
possessed and inspired with the love of 
Christ, as to be prompted to work together 
in a sublime unity for the redemption of the 
world. It is the spirit of such unity which, 
more than ever before, is moving upon the 
heart of the modern church. The new con- 
ception of the kingdom of Christ is now in 
the foreground of Christian thought. Many 
may not appreciate this fact; but the fact 
remains. The church must not be content 
to measure itself by the standards of the 
past. It is called upon to move into new 
territory, to take advanced ground. The 
thought is fully born, and is waxing strong 
and large, that institutions as well as indi- 
viduals need Christianizing. Final unity will 
come, not through compromise, but from 
comprehension. Following Dr. Mains and in 
harmony with him, Dr. Thomas I. Garland, 
the Protestant Episcopal bishop suffragan 
of Pennsylvania, writes that the American 
Episcopal church does not seek to absorb 
other communions, but only to co-operate 
with them in the restoration of unity. 

Which method of church evolution is to 
be the more effective — the aristocratic, with 
its emphasis upon dogma, or the democratic, 
with its emphasis upon service ? 

Today's Religions Teaching: Is It 
Unreal ? 

This question is answered with a partial 
affirmative in the September Contemporary 
Review, by Professor J. A. Lindsay, M.D., 
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writing as a layman who has had a some- 
what extensive experience of modern reli- 
gious teachers, and who has heard "most of 
the great, and many of the small, preachers 
of the age." He says that if religion at the 
present day is impeded or discredited by any 
imperfect adjustment to the modern intel- 
lectual environment, it cannot be wrong to 
call attention to the fact. And if such a 
contention is unfounded or uncharitable, 
disproof will be easy. He also guards him- 
self by saying that if his observations do not 
apply to some of the more advanced reli- 
gious leaders of the day, they do not misrep- 
resent the average religious attitude of the 
churches. 

Theological questions are divided into 
two categories: (i) those which are ultra- 
rational, falling in the domain of faith, and 
which are neither provable nor disprovable 
by the reason; (2) those which are essen- 
tially rational, and which stand or fall by the 
ordinary laws of evidence and argument, and 
which must therefore be equated with other 
departments of thought and knowledge. In 
this class come the questions of the origin of 
the world and of man; the order of nature 
and of human nature; the origin, author- 
ship, and interpretation of the Bible, etc. 
It is with this second category that Professor 
Lindsay's paper has to do. 

He asserts that there is unreality in much 
current religious teaching on the subject of 
the Bible — its origin, nature, authenticity, 
and authority. In many, probably most, 
pulpits, the historical portions of the Bible 
are held to be universally true; its miracu- 
lous stories are accepted as authentic; its 
morality is assumed to be self -consistent and 
of permanent obligation. Verbal inspira- 
tion, repudiated in name, is maintained in 
essence. Every educated hearer knows that 
this view of the Bible is unreal. He sees 
clearly that the Scriptures embody various 
and discrepant views regarding God, man, 
the world, and different standards of moral- 
ity. He feels instinctively that the story of 



Eden, with its talking serpent, and its God 
walking in the garden, is simply a pictur- 
esque legend. He does not argue about such 
things as the sun standing still, but frankly 
disbelieves them. 

While the educated layman has his own 
way of regarding these questions, says Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, he looks to the churches in 
vain for any clear lead as to their interpre- 
tation. The authorized exponents of reli- 
gion give little help in these important 
matters. 

The writer goes on to say that there is 
unreality in much current religious teaching 
on the subject of the order of nature and the 
character of nature's methods. Religious 
teaching on this subject too often averts its 
gaze from disagreeable facts. There is un- 
reality in much religious teaching on the 
subject of the origin of man. The Eden 
story is abandoned, or explained away, or 
turned into an allegory; but what is put in 
its place ? There is unreality in much reli- 
gious teaching on the subject of the inter- 
pretation of history and the course of civili- 
zation. It is often assumed that the sole, or 
almost the sole, agent in bringing about the 
comparative wholesomeness of life and 
amenity of manners which characterize 
European nations has been the Christian 
religion, little or no account being taken of 
the civilizing influence of increasing comfort, 
the advance of knowledge, the enlarged 
facilities for travel, and the larger applica- 
tion to life of the fruits of scientific research. 
And so, not long ago, Western Europe was 
startled by the apparition of the New Japan. 
Yet the Japanese are children of an alien 
faith. The "heathen" are commonly spoken 
of as sunk in wickedness and vice; while the 
speaker conveniently averts his glance from 
the kindred evils in the centers of Christian 
civilization. 

A restatement of the Christian position 
has become necessary. Religion suffers at 
present from an ever-haunting sense of in- 
security and unreality. The good ship 
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which carries the precious cargo of man's 
spiritual hopes labors in the trough of the 
wave, because it is overweighted with so 
much accumulated lumber from the past. 
But the good ship will arrive — lightened of 
much of her superfluous burden; for man- 
kind cannot do without the cargo which she 
carries. 

Co-operative Evangelistic Meetings 

Francis M. Fox, in a recent issue of 
Religious Education, pleads for a certain 
high type of evangelistic meetings at state 
universities, where freedom of thought pre- 
vails and where there is no restraint at all. 
There are a number of religious agencies 
in these university towns, such as churches, 
fraternity and sorority Bible classes, mission 
study classes, and the like, but the majority 
of university students pass them by because 
they think they are too busy developing 
the intellect and because they feel that re- 
ligion and the church are out of sympathy 
with this intellectual life. 

Hence men and women are needed, ap- 
proved of God and man, who can make the 
gospel message effective in such a com- 
munity. There must be, moreover, co- 
operation of the best sort. No class of 
people can afford to make their little system 
the end of religion. 

"The Presbyterians cannot say to the 
Methodists, the Baptists, or the churches of 
any other denominations, I have no need of 
you, and vice versa. The churches cannot 
say to the university pastor, we have no 
need of you, and vice versa. The active 
Christian forces at work in the university 
community cannot say to the president and 
the professors in the university, we have 
no need of you, and vice versa. No, we 
are all bound up together in this community 
bundle. We are all bound together with 
indissoluble ties which are absolutely vital 
to the giving of light and life and the con- 
serving of life in its most useful form, to the 
young people in the state universities." 



Western Christianity 

In a recent issue of the East and West, 
Campbell N. Moody argues that it is the 
content of the gospel that makes it diffcult 
and strange to converts in the Far East, 
not its form. He thus condemns an attempt 
recently made in China to elicit information 
from native converts upon the question of 
how they were impressed by the Western 
form in which Christianity was presented 
to them. Such converts, even the most 
intelligent, could not justly be expected to 
distinguish between the original gospel and 
its present Western form, although they 
sometimes do naively observe that the 
teaching of the missionaries is clearer than 
that of the New Testament. But this only 
goes to show that the modern form is no 
hindrance to the Chinese Christians, but 
a help, the better educated converts even 
urging the use of tracts in preference to the 
Scriptures as a means of reaching the 
heathen. 

The real difficulty of presenting the 
gospel to Chinese heathen is its substance, 
rich and profound, and the presence of 
Jewish customs. The early Christian 
preachers had few converts who really under- 
stood their message because the novelty 
of the revelation of Jesus Christ was so 
great. So it is today in China. The 
Chinese convert appropriates neither the 
religion of the missionary nor that of the 
New Testament. He rather feels that God 
is pleased with the abandoning of idolatry 
and evil practices, with the observance of 
Christian customs and the teaching of 
Jesus. But he does not understand the 
meaning of faith, even after having been 
much in contact with missionaries. In 
short, the great difficulty lies in this, that 
while he may advance far enough to talk 
of faith and seems to grasp such objective 
doctrines as the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
the Atonement, he has in reality only a very 
rudimentary religious experience. 

The Western Christian world need not 
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hesitate therefore to transmit the truth 
it has obtained, just as in the past Greeks 
handed down their religious teachings to 
Latins and Latins handed this on with their 
own modifications to the German race. 
An indigenous theology is hardly to be 
desired at the present stage. Western 
thinkers and missionaries are apt to feel 
impatient of views they have previously 
held and may be seeking for some fresh and 
undogmatic statement of Christian truth 



to offer to the East. But they need patience 
to welcome faith in its cruder forms and to 
continue their labor of teaching till converts 
attain the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 

All of which makes us query as to what 
the content of the gospel is. Does it in- 
clude the "objective doctrines" of the Incar- 
nation, Trinity, and Atonement? To one 
mind theology is the form and not the con- 
tent of the gospel. 
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Forces Making Toward a United Prot- 
eatantism Are Mission Frnits 

In a series of sermons on "Unity in the 
Christian Church" the Bishop of Madras 
frankly describes the powerful forces at 
work all over the world tending to break 
down in the immediate future the barriers 
between Protestant churches. Of these he 
names three: (i) The mass movements of the 
depressed classes on the foreign field toward 
Christianity; "In a few years' time, this 
movement will have outrun our resources 
and nothing but co-operation and unity will 
enable the churches to deal with it"; (2) 
the failure of the churches to influence the 
artisan classes in Europe and America by 
reason of the strife and discord which 
fatally weakens the Christian appeal; (3) 
the throwing into the crucible by modern 
criticism of traditional opinions upon which 
separating walls have built. The resulting 
movement back to fundamental truths 
makes inevitably for unity. 

Dr. Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar, 
India, in a recent letter confirms in the 
strongest language what the Bishop of 
Madras has said about mass movements. 



"The great majority of the 4,000,000 
Christians in India," he says, "are from the 
depressed classes. So marvelous has been 
the development of converts from this sec- 
tion that it is absolutely certain that all the 
60,000,000 of the depressed classes will take 
advantage of the helping hand of Christian- 
ity unless some other community acts to 
them the part of the good 'Samaritan.'" 
Dr. Hume goes on to call attention to facts 
quite generally overlooked in missionary 
intelligence, namely, the efforts that theists 
and non-Christian reformers are making for 
the elevation of the outcastes. "They have 
out-and-out adopted the missionary plat- 
form, but hope to secure dynamic for their 
effort without the Christian movement." 

Persistent Influence of Dr. Mott's 
Conferences 

The latest annual report of the London 
Missionary Society has this to say of the 
outcome of the missionary conferences 
which Dr. Mott, as the representative of the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference, has been holding in various 
parts of the foreign field: 



